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8. — The Leper of Aost ; translated from the French of Lemajs- 
TRE. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 12mo. pp. 37. 

The Leprosy, in the middle ages, was one of the most terrible 
afflictions known amidst the disasters of Europe. It was believ- 
ed to be peculiarly contagious ; and that not only the touch, but 
the sight of persons suffering under its loathsome effects, was suf- 
ficient to communicate the infection. Of course, as no remedy 
was known for it, those upon whom the curse fell were cut off 
from the intercourse of man. In some of the countries it visit- 
ed, funeral rites were performed upon their living and suffering 
bodies ; and the lepers were from that time considered dead men, 
and barely furnished with food and raiment in some solitary 
place, where they were thenceforward compelled by the common 
fears of society to drag out the remainder of their miserable ex- 
istence without relief or hope. 

The progress of civilization and the extension of the comforta- 
ble means of nourishment and clothing to all, has nearly driven 
this odious disease from the borders of Europe, while at the same 
time the progress of science and medical knowledge has taken 
from it the power that made it so terrible. Still it is not en- 
tirely unknown, and still in some places the fears and prejudices 
of society have not been entirely overcome. 

Count Lemaistre, therefore, in the simple and very powerful 
little tale, called ' The Leper of Aost,' has taken one of the last 
instances of secluded leprosy, as the foundation for exhibiting, 
in a very striking and picturesque manner, the effects of sol- 
itude, on one, who both from a sense of duty and from necessity 
is cut off from all intercourse with man. The scene is laid near 
the city of Aost or Aousta, formerly called Augusta Pretoria, 
and situated at the foot of the Alps, in Piedmont. Count Le- 
maistre supposes a French officer in the year 1797, to have acci- 
dentally entered a small garden with a ruined tower in the midst 
of it ; which has been appropriated to the residence of a Leper, 
where he was comfortably provided for, and where, surrounded 
by the beautiful and magnificent scenery of that picturesque re- 
gion, he enjoys whatever can be enjoyed by one, who is, indeed, 
ignorant of the world from which he is cut off; but who has a 
heart full of sensibility and tenderness. 

' The Leper says, " He who loves his cell, will find peace there- 
in," as we read in the Imitation of Jesus Christ. I know some- 
thing' of the truth of these comforting words. The impressions 
peculiar to seclusion are soothed by useful employment of our 
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time. Those who work are never entirely miserable, and in this 
too I may serve as an example. During the fine season, the cul- 
ture of my garden, and of my parterre, occupy me sufficiently. 
During the winter, I make baskets and mats ; I make my clothes, 
prepare my daily meal ; and prayers fill the time that is not 
otherwise filled. In this way the year ends, and when it is gone, 
I have always found it to have been too short. 

' The Officer, 4 should think, it would seem to you a century. 

' The Leper. Pain and sorrows render hours long, but years fly 
always with the same rapidity. Besides, in the extreme condi- 
tion of human misery, there is yet a pleasure, that men generally 
do not know, and which may seem to you singular ; I mean that 
of existing and breathing. I pass whoje days in the summer mo- 
tionless on this wall, enjoying the air and the beauty of nature ; 
all my ideas are then vague and confused ; gloom fills my mind, 
without oppressing it ; my eyes wander over the fields and rocks 
which surround us. Their different aspects are so deeply impress- 
ed on my memory, that they form, as it were, a part of myself; 
and every resting-place is a friend, which I rejoice to find again 
the next day. 

' The Officer. I have often been filled with feelings like these. 
When I suffer, and do not find in other breasts what mine anxious- 
ly calls for, the view of inanimate creation consoles me. I feel an 
affection for trees and rocks, and it seems to me, that all crea- 
tures and forms of nature are friends which God has given me. 

' The Leper. You lead me to explain what I feel. I truly love 
the objects that are (if I may say so) the companions of my life, 
and the friends I see every day. Every evening before I retire to 
the Tower, I greet the glaciers of Rintorts, the dark forests of the 
Saint Bernard, and the fantastic peaks that rise ove the valley of 
the RhSne. Though the omnipotence of heaven is as plain in the 
creation of an insect, as in that of the whole universe, the great 
spectacle of the mountains overwhelms my mind. I cannot with- 
out religious rapture look on these enormous masses, covered 
with perpetual snow. But in the midst of the splendid scenery, 
which surrounds me, I have some favourite places which 1 prefer, 
one of which is that hermitage which you see on the summit of 
Mount Charvensod. Insulated in the midst of groves, in the vi- 
cinity of a desert field, it receives the last beams of the retiring 
sun. Though I have never been there, I delight in gazing on 
that spot. When the day declines, I sit down in my garden, 
keeping my eyes fixed on that solitary abode, and my fancy finds 
there a happy repose. It has become to me like a possession ; it 
seems as if some confused recollection was bringing me back, to a 
time when I was happy there, and the memory of which is effaced ; 
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I like still more to contemplate the distant mountains, which sepa- 
rate themselves only by feeble outlines from the blue horizon. 
Like futurity, distance awakens hope in me ; my oppressed heart 
attaches itself to the possibility of a far existing land, where, at 
some future period, I shall finally enjoy the pleasure for which I 
pine, and which a secret instinct shows me incessantly, if not as 
real, yet at least as possible. 

' The Officer. With your lively sensibility, yon must have been 
obliged to make great efforts to become resigned to your destiny, 
and not to abandon yourself to despair. 

' The Leper. I should deceive you if I were to tell you that I 
am always resigned to my fate. I have not yet obtained that self- 
control and absolute sacrifice, to which some anchorites have ar- 
rived. That entire renunciation of human affection is not yet ac- 
complished : I spend my life in a continual struggle, and the pow- 
erful assistance of religion itself is not always strong enough to 
repress the rebellious movements of an imagination, which urges 
me, often against my will, into the midst of chimerical wishes, 
that carry me back to a world I know not, but whose fantastic 
image always stands ready to awaken my anguish. 

' The Officer. Ah ! If I could make you read what is in my 
soul, and give you my ideas of the world, your wishes, and even 
your regrets, would soon vanish. 

' The Leper. In vain books have taught me the perversity of men, 
and the miseries inseparable from human nature ; my heart refu- 
ses to believe them. I represent to myself, continually, societies 
of sincere and virtuous friends ; families blessed with health, 
youth, fortune, and harmony ; I imagine I see them walk in groves 
greener and fresher than these, the shade of which makes my 
poor happiness ; brightened by a sun more brilliant than that 
which sheds its beams on me ; and their destiny seems to me as 
much more worthy of envy, in proportion as my own is more mis- 
erable.' 

We have given the above as a specimen of this singular and 
eloquent little work. It goes deep into the secrets of the human 
heart ; and will be particularly interesting to all, who are touched 
with sorrow or suffering under the dark dispensations of Provi- 
dence. We commend it, indeed to all, for it is a work of a some- 
what new character ; and must on many accounts be attractive 
to all. 

It is a curious circumstance attending this little publication, 
which has accidentally come to our knowledge, that the present 
very spirited and idiomatic translation has been made by a dis- 
tinguished literary and scientific foreigner, attached to one of 
the legations in this country. 



